THE   HEAD   OF   THE   UNION

was a purely artificial and arbitrary relation. It
began among the colonies, and grew out of com-
mon origin, mutual sympathies, kindred prin-
ciples, similar interests, and geographical rela-
tions. It was confirmed and strengthened by the
necessities of war, and received definite form,
and character, and sanction from the Articles of
Confederation. By these the Union was solemnly
declared to "be perpetual." And when these
Articles were found to be inadequate to the
exigencies of the country, the Constitution was
ordained "to form a more perfect union/' It is
difficult to convey the idea of indissoluble unity
more clearly than by these words. What can be
indissoluble if a perpetual union, made more
perfect, is not? But the perpetuity and indissolu-
bility of the Union by no means implies the loss
of distinct and individual existence, or of the
right of self-government by the States. Under the
Articles of Confederation each State retained its
sovereignty, freedom and independence, and
every power, jurisdiction and right not expressly
delegated to the United States. Under the Con-
stitution, though the powers of the States were
much restricted, still, all powers not dele-
gated to the United States, nor prohibited to
the States, are reserved to the States respectively,
or to the people. And we have said . . . "the
people of each State compose a State, having
its own government, and endowed with all the
functions essential to separate and independent
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